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Giving Thanks 


Decoration by Lloyd Coe 















Hon the hay and the corn and the wheat that is reaped, 

For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 

For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 





For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand, 

For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 

For the friendship that hope and affection have brought— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 





—An anonymous poem from “The Harvest Feast,” by Wilhelmina ee 
Harper, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. e's 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 


NoveMsBer, 1940 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EveLYN HENDERSON 


The November News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 
‘“‘A Grain of Corn.’’ The first item under ‘‘No- 
vember News’’ and perhaps several others have ma- 
terial that can be formulated into good problems. 


Art: 

‘‘Crows in the Corn’’ (front cover), ‘‘Giving 
Thanks,’’ ‘‘A Voyage to Venezuela,’’ ‘‘The Wind,”’ 
‘‘ American Red Cross Annual Roll Call’’ 
Auditorium: 

‘‘Giving Thanks,’ ‘‘Blessings,’’ ‘‘A Grain of 
Corn’’ 

Composition : 
‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘Mail from Far and Near’’ 


Geography : 

Australia—‘‘Zoo without Bars’’ 

England—‘‘ Mail from Far and Near”’ 

Ireland—‘‘ Bridget’s Boots’’ 

Finland—‘‘General Heikki Takes Command.’”’ In 
connection with this story, see the Calendar picture 
for January. 

France—‘‘The Political Handkerchief”’ 

Norway—‘‘Sven and the Flag’”’ 

Pitcairn Island—‘‘ The ‘North Star’ Visits Piteairn 
Island’”’ 


United States—‘‘Sven and the Flag,’’ ‘‘Our 
Guests,’’ ‘‘Mail from Far and Near,’’ ‘‘November 
News’’ 

Venezuela—‘‘Voyage to Venezuela’’ 

Health: 


‘‘The Political Handkerechief,’’ ‘‘The ‘North Star’ 
Visits Piteairn Island,’’ ‘‘A Grain of Corn’”’ 
Literature: 

‘*Giving Thanks,’’ ‘‘Sven and the Flag,’’ ‘‘ General 
Heikki Takes Command,’’ ‘‘Something to Read,’’ 
‘*Zoo without Bars,’’ ‘‘Bridget’s Boots,’’ ‘‘A Grain 
of Corn,’’ ‘‘The Wind’”’ 

Manual Arts: 

‘*Something to Do’’ 


Nature Study: 


‘*Crows in the Corn,’’ ‘‘Zoo without Bars,’’ ‘‘ Mail 
from Far and Near,’’ ‘‘A Grain of Corn’’ 
Primary Grades: 


**Crows in the Corn,’’ ‘‘Bridget’s Boots,’’ ‘‘A 


Grain of Corn,’’ ‘‘The Wind’’ 

Primary grade children will also enjoy having you read 
aloud to them “Sven and the Flag,” “The ‘North Star’ 
Visits Pitcairn Island,” “General Heikki Takes Com- 
mand,” “A Voyage to Venezuela,” “Zoo without Bars.” 


Reading: 
1. What gifts of nature and what gifts of men should 
we be thankful for? 2. During November write down 


different reasons you have for giving thanks. 
_ 1. What persuaded Sven to enter his Norwegian Village 
in the Hobby Show? 2. Have a classroom entertainment 


in which all members tell some cultural achievements of 
their forefathers’ countries. 

1. How did one French publisher get around the cus- 
toms duty on newspapers? 2. How long ago did this 
happen? 

1. How did Admiral Byrd and his crew help inhabitants 
of Pitcairn Island to have a happier Christmas? 2. 
Write a paragraph explaining differences of navigation 
when Pitcairn Island was settled and when it was visited 
ky the “North Star.” 

1. How did General Heikki save his cow? 2. Look up 
the picture on the January Calendar page. 

1. What are some interesting things in Venezuela? 2. 
What countries would you pass in a voyage there? 

1. What are some reasons for friendliness to refugees 
from Europe? 2. Were Peter and Chick good hosts in 
their attitude toward Sven? 

1. What blessings did the children tell their teacher 
about? 2. What do you have on your list that is not on 
theirs? 

1. What made Nubbin decide to be good? 2. Which 
handcraft book would you like best to read? 

1. What is a common means of transportation among 
young Australian animals? 2. Draw a picture of some 
foreign animal you have seen at the zoo or the circus 
and tell where its native home is, 

1. From what parts of the earth is Junior Red Cross 
correspondence quoted this month? 2. Compare life 
above and below the equator, giving examples from the 
letters quoted. . 

For a Current Events program, give examples from 
the News of ways that Junior Red Cross members have 
lived up to the ideals of Democracy. Decide on some 
way to share your Thanksgiving pleasures with others. 

1. How was Bridget saved from losing her boots? 2. 
Find Ireland on a globe or a map of the earth. 

1. What is corn good for? 2. How much corn might 
be produced from one ear? 

1. What did the wind do to the Indian girl? 2. Make 
up a story about what the wind does to you. 

1. How much does it cost grown-up people to join the 
American Red Cross? 2. Write your parents a letter 
explaining some good things the Red Cross does and how 
they can join. 


Units: 
Animals and Pets—‘‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘Zoo 
without Bars,’’ ‘‘Mail from Far and Near’’ 


Communication and Transportation—‘The ‘North 
Star’ Visits Piteairn Island,’’ ‘‘ Voyage to Venez- 
uela,’’*‘Mail from Far and Near’’ 

Democracy at Work—‘‘Sven and the Flag,’’ ‘‘Our 
Gifts,’’ ‘‘November News,’’ ‘‘ American Red Cross 
Roll Call’’ 

Exploration and Adventure—‘The ‘North Star’ 
Visits Piteairn Island,’’ ‘‘ Voyage to Venezuela,’’ 
**Zoo without Bars’’ 

Harvest Festivals—‘‘Crows in the Corn,’’ ‘‘Giving 
Thanks,’’ ‘‘Blessings,’’ ‘‘Mail from Far and Near’’ 

Toys—‘‘Something to Do”’ 


A Christmas Festival 


The September 1939 issue of Childhood Education 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) con- 
tained an article about “A Festival of Lights,” given as 
a Christmas celebration in the Ethical Culture School in 
New York. There were four scenes: Fire—Primitive 
Man’s discovery, by the Third Grade; the Torch— 
Prometheus’ gift, by the Fourth Grade; the Candle—the 
Hebrew Feast of Lights (Chanukah), by the Sixth Grade; 
the Star, the Nativity, and Epiphany, by the Fifth Grade. 








Developing Calendar Activities for November 


The Work of the Red Cross 


ERHAPS, as a Roll Call activity, Junior Red 
Cross members can be the actors in a moving pic- 
ture reel of their Junior Red Cross ‘‘March of Serv- 
ice.’’ Older members or adults with some experience 
in taking motion pictures may help with the filming. 


Suiting the Gifts to the Group 


One talk in a Red Cross Roll Call entertainment 
could well be on the topic, ‘‘Things Learned through 
Service.’’ Classroom discussion of types of toys and 
other gifts most enjoyable and helpful to different 
kinds of groups will develop the things learned 
through service. Such a discussion will naturally 
emphasize accomplishments of handicapped children 
and the development of other skills to compensate for 
the one handicap. Inquiry of local teachers or social 
workers dealing with special cases will guide in mak- 
ing those playthings or working materials that are 
especially recommended as incentives for re-educating 
hands or feet of crippled children, or meeting other 
specific needs. 

For the blind, simple and accurate models are help- 
ful. If you are interested in developing such models 
in Manual Arts classes, an article in the May 1940 
Red Cross Courier, ‘‘Helping the Blind to See a Mu- 
seum,’’ may be useful. Ask your local chapter to lend 
you this issue. 

Another need, in schools for the blind, is for verbal 
games similar to the better radio quizzes. Games 
played at school parties may be adapted, or perhaps 
new suitable ones can be devised in English classes. 
Such games should be submitted to headquarters of- 
fices for suggestions and editing. Then perhaps a 
braillist in your own community can be interested in 
transcribing the games for the use of a school for the 
blind assigned by your Headquarters office. If there 
are no braillists in your local chapter, the Head- 
quarters office may be able to make other arrange- 
ments for brailling. 

A sixth grade pupil of the Mason School, Newton 
Center, Massachusetts, reported the way in which 
making covers for brailled stories was developed : 

“Last fall we received a list of ten books from our 
Chairman of the Junior Red Cross in Newton. We were 
told that the stories were being made into books for the 
blind people, and we were asked to make covers for them. 
First our teacher read these stories to us, and we drew 
our idea of an interesting part of the story. When they 
were finished, we chose ten pictures, one for each story. 
In selecting our pictures, we considered two things. Did 
it illustrate the story well and could we cut it out? 

“Our art supervisor came and taught us the steps in 
book making. We began to make the covers then and 
everybody had a chance to help. We covered the card- 
board with paper of the color needed as a background in 
the picture. We did these pictures in color because some 
of the blind people are able to distinguish the different 
colors. All of the pictures were paper cut-outs and we 
built them up so that they could be felt easily by the 
blind people. These books were great fun to make.” 

—JANET STOKES. 


American Education Week—(November 10-16) 


The topic for American Education Week this year 
has been set as ‘‘ Edueation for the Common Defense.’’ 
The resources to be defended are: 

“A spiritual heritage, the most precious gift from our 
forefathers 


“A people’s government, conceived by heroic men deter- 
mined to be free 


“A great people, over 132,000,000 persons of many 
races and creeds 

“A vast wealth in natural resources from sea to sea 

“A hopeful future to leave to our children and future 
generations.” 


Education for the common defense must be: 

“Individual, helping each person make the most of his 
talents 

“Universal, striving to educate all children and all 
persons 

“Practical, helping prepare people to earn a good 
living 

“Civic, preparing people to be wise and loyal citizens 

“Spiritual, recognizing the eternal dignity of human 
personality.” 

Materials may be obtained through the National Edu- 
cation Association. Several pertinent articles are found 
in Education Digest, September, 1940, published at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; 25¢ a copy, $2.00 a year. Articles sig- 
nificant for Education Week are “Youth, Defense, and the 
National Welfare,” “Educating Youth to Meet National 
Problems” by Commissioner Studebaker, “Education and 
the Defense of American Democracy.” 


In the last named article, one paragraph is espe- 


cially applicable to Junior Red Cross ideals as ex- 
pressed through the service and world friendship 
activities : 


“A second requirement in the moral defense of democ- 
racy is the development in all citizens of deep and abiding 
loyalty to the central values of democracy—to the prin- 
ciples of human equality and brotherhood; to the pro- 
cesses of free inquiry, discussion, and group decision; to 
the canons of personal integrity and fairness; to the idea 
of an obligation and nobility of labor; to a concern for 
the good of the community.” 


‘‘New Friends in Another Section’’ 


In continuing or beginning Junior Red Cross School 
Correspondence with another section of our own na- 
tion, you will be interested to read the plan printed 
on page 3 of this Guide. 


‘‘Other Parts of the World’’ 


In International Correspondence, as in the rest of 
the Junior Red Cross program, the emphasis should 
be kept on the relation to daily school learning men- 
tioned in the September Guide for Teachers and 
stressed throughout the Calendar. 

The following suggestion about correspondence for 
Great Britain has been made: 


“Messages of friendship and cheer to Junior Red Cross 
Links in Great Britain are of special importance at this 
time, but in order to assist the British Junior Red Cross 
Headquarters as much as possible certain changes are 
advisable. Instead of the usual school correspondence 
album, we suggest for England and Scotland small book- 
lets (perhaps 6x9 inches) containing two or three in- 
teresting and lively, illustrated letters, made of light- 
weight paper with thin covers. Much ingenuity can be 
used in working out the illustrations and colorful designs 
for the covers which should be plainly marked with a Red 
Cross. Booklets of this kind can be forwarded by the 
British Red Cross at much less cost and will relieve con- 
gestion in the mails. The Director of the British Junior 
Red Cross is asking her members to make their albums 
‘little and lively.’ Let’s follow their lead.” 

—ALICE INGERSOLL THORNTON. 


Christmas Boxes for China 


The Calendar picture represents one use made of 
the National Children’s Fund every year in paying 
for transportation and distribution of the Junior Red 
Cross Christmas Boxes. Some of these boxes of gifts 
have been distributed in China for the past two years 
and efforts are being made for this again this year. 


Junior Red Cross in Small and Rural Schools 


PLAN for promoting appreciation of one’s own sec- 
A tion through Junior Red Cross School Correspond- 

ence with another part of our country was outlined 
by Miss Dorothy Tingley, summer student, Presque Isle, 
Maine, Normal School: 

‘“‘This unit will carry through about one term or 
perhaps a half year. It correlates Junior Red Cross 
with the study of Maine, for the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

‘Aims of this Unit: 

1. To promote a feeling of friendliness for people 
outside the state o. 

2. To teach the children to be better citizens 

3. To promote more interest in state affairs 

4. To develop the idea of serving others 
‘Procedure: 

1. Introduction : , 

Class discussion about the state with each child tell- 
ing what he wants to learn from a study of Maine. 
The class will decide what their album will cover, and 
with what part of the country they wish to cor- 
respond. 

2. Activities : 

a. Each child will decide what he wishes to contribute 
to the album. We will find out from our books the facts 
about Maine. As my class will be rather small, each one 
will find facts about the early inhabitants and explorers; 
about the way Maine became a state, our state flag, etc.; 
the geography of the state, the industries, like lumber, 
fishing, hunting, farming. : 

b. Morning exercises—Poems of Maine and by Maine 
poets, songs of Maine 

c. Drawing—The Maine flag and the state seal, maps 
showing the boundaries of our country and our town; 
mounting pictures of some of the Maine industries 

d. Reading—Poems and stories of Maine and by Maine 
authors 

e. English—Letters to the children for whom the album 
is intended, and compositions about the state 

f. Handwork—Things made to represent the state, for 
inclusion in Christmas gifts, like little pillows stuffed with 
pine needles or other evergreens for a veterans hospital; 
also, pine cone ornaments 


‘Results: 


I hope these children will gain: 

1. A friendliness for other people through service. 

2. A knowledge of how their own state is governed. 

3. I hope to make better citizens by the study of 
their state. 

4. A better knowledge of the English language, and 
composition. 


Junior Red Cross and Reading in a Rural School 


In the same summer class, Miss Bertha True outlined 
ways to make reading more vital in a rural school 
through the Junior Red Cross. 


“TI. Objectives 
A. To integrate the Junior Red Cross work with the 
Reading program 
B. To make use of supplementary material 
C. To improve ability in following written direc- 
tions 
D. To create an interest in serving others through 
regular school work 
“II. Topics and Activities 
A. Silent Reading in connection with Social Studies 
units 
1. Origin of Red Cross 
2. Workers in Red Cross 
3. Red Cross Societies 


4. Red Cross in America 
5. Junior Red Cross 


B. Work Type Reading Lessons 
1. Toy Unit 
a. Toys of other lands 
b. Directions for making toys 
ce. Making of toys for blind children 
2. Making Toy Picture Book 
3. Making Junior Red Cross Service Book. 


‘TIT. Grade Placement of Topics and Activities 


A. Grades VII-VIII 
1. Origin of Red Cross 
2. Workers in Red Cross 


B. Grades VI (VII and VIII) 
1. Red Cross in America 
2. Junior Red Cross 


C. Grades IV and V (VI) 
Silent Reading and Work Type Lessons in unit 
work based on countries studied in Geography 
D. Grades ITI-IV 
1. Making Junior Red Cross Service Book 
2. Toys of Other Lands 


E. Pre-primary—Grade I 
1. Development of Reading units on toys 
a. Example for Pre-primary 
“This is Jane. 
She is a big doll. 
She says, ‘Mamma.’” 
b. Grade I—units more complicated. Have these copied 
on cards under picture of toy and used for silent reading. 
2. Making of Toy Picture Book 
a. Large picture cut and colored by pupils and pasted 
into scrapbook. 
b. Each toy labeled with its name to increase child’s 
reading vocabulary 
F. Grades ITI-VITI 
1. Directions for, and making of, toys 
G. Grades I-VIII (For the whole school) 
Red Cross stories and poems (selected according 
to grade level) 


‘‘IV. Time Placement of Activities 


A. Beginning of School Year 
1. History of Red Cross 
2. Red Cross Societies 
3. Junior Red Cross 


B. October and November 


1. All activities regarding toys, in order that toys 
may be placed for Christmas 


C. Distributed through the year (especially to use 
with Social Studies program) 
1. Material from magazines 
2. Red Cross stories and poems 


‘*V. Source Material 


1. Compton’s 

2. World Book 

8. Junior Red Cross News—Sept. 1939, Nov. 1939, 
Feb. 1940, April 1940 

4, Better Ways of Living 

5. “The Story of the Red Cross,” ARC 626 

6. —t Our Life Together by Arnold & Banks, 
Row, Peterson & Company 

7. “Intersectional School Correspondence of the 
Junior Red Cross,” published by League of Red Cross 
Societies 

8. “War Dogs” in Child Story Reader — Fourth 
Reader 

_ 9. “Regular Reading Textbooks” 








A Chapter on Nutrition 


HE HISTORY of discovery of vitamins and their 

importance to health is dramatized interestingly 
in a health playlet, ‘‘Soldiers of Science’’ by Ruth L. 
Hoesly, for junior and senior high schools. It is 
published by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, Madison, Wisconsin. 


A Vitamin Vote 


To answer in a graphic way the question about 
what foods have the most kinds of vitamins, a chart 
ean be drawn on the board. Make five columns and 
head them with the alphabetic symbols popularly 
used to designate the vitamins: 

Column A—The vitamin most important in promoting 
growth, building good tooth structure and strong tissues 
that resist infections and strengthen ability to see clearly 
in dim light 

Column B,—The vitamin important for digestion, good 
appetite, strong nerves 

Column C—The vitamin important for sound teeth, 
healthy gums, strong tissues to resist infections 

Column D—The vitamin important for building good 
bones and teeth 

Column G—The vitamin important for growth at all 
ages and health of skin and eye tissues 

Down the left-hand side, write the names of common 
foods, filling in the columns to indicate which vitamins 
are contained to a degree worth mentioning. 

Bread or cereals (whole grain) contains B:; butter con- 
tains A; cheese—A, G; eggs—aA, G; fish liver oils—A, D; 
fresh fruits like apples, peaches, and bananas—A, C; 
oranges—A, B, C; legumes (dried peas, beans, lentils) — 
B:; meat (lean pork and beef, beef liver and kidney, 
lamb chops)—B:, G; milk (whole)—A, B., G; nuts— 
B; potatoes—B, C, G; sweet potatoes—A, B:, C, G; 
tomatoes—A, B:, C, G; vegetables (leafy green and 
yellow)—A, B:, C, D, G; yeast—B:, G 


Foods for School Age 


In the Food and National Defense issue of the 
Consumers’ Guide, a two-page chart is given showing 
the kinds and quantities of food needed each week for 
different age levels. In practicing planning meals on 
the family budget, the complete chart listing quan- 
tities. needed for the whole family, as given in the 
Consumers’ Guide, is useful. A free copy of the 
Food and National Defense issue can be secured from 
the Consumer Commissioner of the National Defense 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Pupils may be interested in planning daily menus 
for their own age group from the following weekly 
amounts: 


For Boys: 


6-15 years—5-7 qts. 
oranges, or grapefruit. 

6-8 years—2\¥, lbs. white and sweet potatoes; 314 
Ibs. leafy green and yellow vegetables; 3 ozs. dried 
peas, beans, nuts; 2 ozs. dried fruit, 114 lbs. other 
vegetables and fruit; 5 eggs; 114 lbs. lean meat, poul- 
try, and fish. (Fatty bacon and fatback are counted 
as fat, not as meat.) 12 ozs. other fats; 234 Ibs. 
whole grains in bread or cereals; 11% lbs. sugars. 
Sugars include white, brown, or maple sugars, 
syrups, molasses, jellies, preserves, candies. 

9-10 years—2¥% lbs. potatoes and sweet potatoes; 
334 lbs. leafy green and yellow vegetables; 3 ozs. 
dried peas, beans, and nuts; 3 ozs. dried fruit; 2 


milk, 114 lbs. tomatoes, 


Fitness for Service for November 









Ibs. other vegetables and fruit; 4 eggs; 14% lbs. lean 
meat, poultry, and fish; 3 lbs. whole grains; 12 ozs. 
sugars; and 6 ozs. fats. 

11-12 years—2%, lbs. potatoes ; 334 lbs. leafy green 
and yellow vegetables; 4 ozs. dried peas, beans, and 
nuts; 3 ozs. dried fruit; 2 lbs. other vegetables and 
fruit; 4 eggs; 134 lbs. lean meat, poultry, and fish; 
31% lbs. whole grains; 34 lbs. sugars; 6 ozs. fats. 

13-15 years—3 lbs. white and sweet potatoes ; 3 Ibs. 
leafy green and yellow vegetables; 14 lb. dried peas, 
beans, nuts; 14 lb. dried fruit; 2144 lbs. other vege- 
tables and fruit; 4 eggs; 2 lbs. lean meat, poultry, 
fish ; 4% lbs. whole grains; 1 lb. sugars; 10 ozs. fats. 


For Girls: 


6-7 years—2 lbs. potatoes. Add 4 ozs. progres- 
sively for years 8-10, 11-13, 14-15. 

Of leafy green and yellow vegetables, for years 6-7, 
21% l|bs.; for years 8-10, 3% lbs.; for years 11-15, 334 
lbs. 

Of dried peas, beans, nuts, for years 6-7, 2 ozs.; 
8-13, 3 ozs.; 14-15, V4 lb. 

Of dried fruit, years 6-10, 2 ozs.; 11-15, 3 ozs. 

Eggs—5, years 7-10; 4, years 11-15. 

Lean meat, poultry, fish—years 6-7, 1% lb.; years 
8-10, 114 lbs.; years 11-13, 11% lbs.; years 14-15, 134 
lbs. 

Of whole grains—years 6-7, 2 lbs.; 8-10, 234 lbs.; 
11-13, 3 lbs.; 14-15, 31% lbs. 

Sugars—6-7 years, 4 lb.; 8-10, % Ib.; 11-15, 34 Ib. 

Other fats, 6-7 years, 0; 8-10, 1 oz.; 11-15, 6 ozs. 

7-15 years—milk, 5-7 qts.; tomatoes, oranges, 
grapefruit, 114 lbs.; butter, 6 ozs. 

The Consumers’ Guide gives as a maxim for wise eat- 
ing: “Eat first the foods you need, then eat whatever else 
you like. When meals are poor, they are usually shortest 
in ‘protective foods’—milk, fruit, vegetables, and eggs. 
These are the foods richest in vitamins and minerals. If 
you must stint, stint last on these.” 


Keeping a Classroom Record 


The National Edueation Association, 1201 Six. 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., publishes a 
**Classroom Growth Reeord.’’ The emphasis is on 
individual growth in height and weight rather than 
conformity to average for a given age. 


Other Essential Elements in Food 


The kinds and quantities of food outlined above 
include the health protective minerals and vitamins 
and other important essentials such as tissue building 
and repair and energy materials. 


Fads in Foods 


Discussion of advertisements as related to reliable 
and sound information on the nutritive value of foods 
will help children cooperate as intelligent consumers 
in their homes. 

Young Members 


Primary grade pupils ean combine health instruc- 
tion with spelling, by printing ecards for their food 
store, and with arithmetic, by learning prices. 

Another primary grade arithmetic activity is sug- 
gested in marking one’s own growth to scale on a six- 
inch line, with each inch representing one foot. 
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Sven and the Flag 


MARIA VAN VROOMAN 
Illustrations by Frederick Machetanz 


Waos the new boy?” 

Chick leaned over Peter and Rally to see, 
before he knelt to tie his shoe after the hockey 
game. 

“Aw, he’s that Norwegian boy that’s come 
to stay with the Larsens,’” Chick sputtered. 
“You know how funny they are. Never speak 
to anybody and always look the other way. 
I don’t like foreigners anyhow. What’s he 
doing here?” 

Sven couldn’t help but hear the last words. 
His ears turned red as he passed by. Of course 
they thought he was different, these Amer- 
ican boys who were so sure of themselves 
because they were in their own country, 
among their own people. Sven would have 
felt that way, too, if he were in Norway. But 
he didn’t think he would have let a stranger 
stand around on the playground as he had 
stood this morning, lonely and alone. He 
would have asked him to join some game. 
Sven loved hockey. His eyes shone as he 
covertly watched the others play. But he 
liked best to play it on skates. If only he 
were in Norway, he’d show them! What was 
the use of thinking of that, though? His 
family had left for good when the Germans 
came. ... 

All through the lesson after recess Sven 
thought of home. Unconsciously he fingered 
the little red flag, with the blue and white 
cross, on his coat. Dear land so far away. 

“Sven, please read the next page,” Miss 
Bradford said. 

Sven woke up with a start. 

Everyone was staring at him. 


Color ran from his chin up to his thick 
black hair. He stumbled to his feet and 
groped for the place. He hadn’t been listen- 
ing. Where to begin? 

“The top of page 6,” Miss Bradford 
prompted. 

“Just a minute,” he gulped. His finger 
found the top line. 

Sven heard snickers and the letters seemed 
to dance before his eyes. His throat got dry 
as he mumbled on. But he was determined 
he would learn to read English well, even so. 

“All right, Sven, that’s very good today,” 
Miss Bradford finally interrupted. “We know 
it is hard for you.” 

“Gosh, he’s dumb,” whispered Pete aloud 
behind his hand. 

Sven sank into his seat. He had heard 
again. Dumb? He—Sven! Why he had always 
stood well in his classes at home. In Norway, 
one could not even prepare for college unless 
one stood high. A wave of resentment filled 
him. He’d like to see Pete read Norwegian! 

After school, a group of the boys gathered 
outside to talk about next Saturday’s fun. 
It had been snowing all week, and everything 
looked promising for a good week end of 
sports. 

“Let’s have the ski meet this week,” began 
Chick. “We can meet in the morning on 
Northside Hill. Itll be slick there. Get 
Skinny to come, and Buck. We'll make this 
a real meet. I’ve got some new ski shoes.” 

Sven had to stop to strap his books at the 
door. He looked up eagerly. Skiing! How 
he loved it. He couldn’t help moving up 
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Sven flew through the air over the boys’ heads 


closer. But Chick turned his back and began 
to walk away. 

“Come on, fellows,” he said. 

The boys went on. Pete was a little behind 
the rest. Sven caught up with him. 

“You go skiing much?” he blurted out, giv- 
ing the word the Scandinavian pronunciation, 
“sheeing.” 

Pete stared. Then he burst out laughing. 
“Sheeing! Hey, fellows, listen to this! He 
wants to know if we go sheeing. Ha, ha!” 

“That iss correct, though,” Sven insisted, 
red-faced. 

“Tt iss not,” mocked Rally. “Ha, ha!” 

As Sven crunched along in the snow, he 
said nothing further. The boys finally went 
on talking about the ski-meet. But Sven was 
not invited to join. 

As he left them, he made a parting remark. 
“It iss too crusty to shee good,” he said 
seriously. “But maybe you vill have fun.” 

Chick stood still looking after him. 

“Say,” he said, “he sure is cheeky. What 
does he know about skiing?” 

“Sheeing, you mean,” snickered Rally. 

“And did you see that flag he wears?” cut 
in Pete. “Why doesn’t he wear the American 
flag?” The boys went on, grumbling. 


At home, Sven buried himself in his room 
and gloomily sat down before his hobby table. 
He was clever with a penknife. On the table 
a little Norwegian village was taking form. 
There were the red-roofed houses; there was 
the church. Here stood a sleigh and a tiny 
horse. Wee figures of men, women and chil- 
dren stood about. Sven usually spent hours 
of happy work here. But this afternoon he 


felt more homesick than he ever 
had. He sat with his head in his 
arms when his mother opened the 
door. 

“Sven, why aren’t you out shee- 
ing, after all day in school? What’s 
the matter?” 

“Mama, I don’t want to go out. 
T’U—I’ll work on my village.” 

His mother, with a hundred new 

- cares in this new land—after a home 
lost—their lives, nearly—his mother 
must not know of any troubles at 
school. Of course he did not want 
to ski. There was only one good hill 
in town. Pete and Chick and their 
crowd would be there. He didn’t 
want to go near them. He reflected 
bitterly that he wasn’t wanted either. 

“Do what you want, Sven,” his mother 

replied. 

The next day in school Miss Bradford said 
to the class, “Activities Day is coming. We 
want to make a good showing. I think it 
would be interesting to have an exhibit of 
hobbies. I know some of you have good ones. 
Let’s hear what they are. And who'll captain 
the Hobby Club to see that every member 
brings something?” 7 

Finally one of the girls, Ellen, was chosen 
for the girls’ hobbies and Pete was chosen for 
the boys’. He was very excited over the pros- 
pect of getting a good show, and at recess 
everyone talked it over. 

“T’ll bring butterflies,” said Rally promptly. 
Jo offered his Indian masks. Pete was exult- 
ing in his good luck at having talented school- 
mates when he saw Sven on the edge of the 
crowd. “What have you got?” he called 
impulsively. 

“T think I von’t bring anything,” Sven said, 
backing away. ‘My hobby iss not so good 
anyway.” 

“Aw, come on, don’t be like that,” Pete 
insisted. 

But Sven turned away without more words. 

That afternoon he went skiing. 

The hillside was deserted. He had a good 
time alone and looked up finally to see a small 
figure with a pair of skis struggling up the 
hill. It was Chick’s small brother. Sven flew 
down the hill like a bird for the last time. He 
wouldn’t bother the little fellow. He would go 
on home. Probably Chick and the rest would 
be coming along, too. 

But Tommy called to him as he unfastened 
his skis. “Gee! You sure can ski! I wish 


I could get mine to go like that. What’s your 
name?” 

Sven clambered back up the hill grinning. 
Tommy was so small and so admiring. He 
helped the little fellow tie his skis and fixed his 
own back on. “See, now! Ve vill go down 
together. Do yust what I tell you. If you 
practice effery day you vill be a good sheer. 
Now vatch your knees!” 

Away they flew together and Tommy was 
thrilled to have an older boy take such an 
interest in him. All afternoon they were up 
and down the long hill, nobody interfering. 
At last Sven unstrapped his skis laughingly. 

“Come tomorrow,” Tommy begged. “I want 
to learn more.” 

“Ya,” promised Sven. And he went home 
with a glow in his heart. 

The next afternoon, Sven and Tommy prac- 
ticed again. Afterward Sven invited the little 
fellow home with him. His mother had a 
bowl of hot soup for each of them. 

Sven showed Tommy the silver cup he had 
won in Norway for skiing, and the wooden 
village. Tommy was thrilled. 

“Gee, I wish Chick could see this,” he said. 

Sven got out the precious ship in a bottle 
his sailor friend had helped him make. “Don’t 
tell Chick about this,” he begged Tommy. “I 
don’t vant him to know, please.” 

“O. K.,” agreed Tommy. “But I don’t see 
why.” 

“T tell you some day,” Sven said reluctantly. 

Over Sven’s bed the Norwegian flag hung, 
a glowing symbol of all he had held dear at 
home. Tommy eyed it and turned to Sven. 

“That’s the same flag you wear on your 
coat, isn’t it, Sven?” 

Sven nodded. He told Tommy all about the 
invasion of his country, and how his 
parents decided to join relatives in 
America. 

“I'd hate to leave home,” Tommy 
said. “Gee, you must feel funny 
here.” 

Sven didn’t smile, and soon 
Tommy said it was time he went 
home. They made plans to ski again 
the next day. 

“You are sure you don’t want the 
boys to know about your village for 
the hobby club?” Tommy asked. 
“There’s going to be school Activities 
Day. You ought to turn it in. That 
ship’s swell.” 


“It's Tommy!” cried Chick in horror 


But Sven shook his head. 
please,” he said. 

All week Tommy and Sven practiced, and 
soon the younger boy was skiing easily down 
Northside Hill. Tommy was amazed at Sven’s 
cleverness. A pond lay at the hill’s bottom 
and Sven thought nothing of jumping from 
the hilltop to land on the ice far below, to 
skim out like an ice boat over the frozen 
water, swift as the wind. 

“Gee, none of the boys can do that,” Tommy 
said breathlessly. “I told Chick and he didn’t 
believe me. Look, Sven, I told him about the 
village, too.” 

Sven frowned. 

“He said he was going to tell Miss Brad- 
ford.” 

Later Miss Bradford did stop him in the 
hall and asked again if he didn’t want to 
contribute something. But again he said 
nothing. 

Saturday, the next day, Sven went to meet 
Tommy again. It was later than usual and as 
he climbed the hilltop he saw Chick and a 
crowd of boys gathered there to ski. He had 
forgotten the ski meet. The boys had not 
been visible from the other side of the hill. 

Tommy was not to be seen. Sven stopped 
to look on. 

Most of the boys had good skis, but they 
knew little about the sport. Sven’s lip curled. 
The hill was not steep but most of them went 
down stiff-legged, forgetting to bend with the 
hill. They ended up in the snow halfway 
down. He longed to show them how. But he 
felt that as usual he wasn’t wanted. 

Sven had started back home when a shout 
from Pete attracted everyone’s attention. He 
was pointing to a dark spot on the pond. 


“No, Tommy, 











“It’s Tommy!” cried Chick in horror, look- 
ing down. “How’d he get way out there? Hey, 
fellows, come on—he’s fallen through the ice!” 

All the boys began to unfasten their skis 
and run down the snowy hill at breakneck 
speed. 

All but Sven! 

He only climbed higher and at the hilltop 
spread out his arms. Then with a mighty 
slide he hopped from the hill and flew through 
the air over the boys’ heads, to land below like 
a plane on the lake edge and skim out to 
where Tommy hung on to a piece of ice. It 
all took but a few seconds. 

Sven circled the hole even as Chick and the 
boys above gasped in astonishment. Tommy 
called feebly and Sven answered. 

“Hang on, Tommy! Ican reach you. Watch 
for the shees!” 

Sven took off his skis and lay flat on the 
ice. Then he shoved them before him toward 
the shivering boy in the water. They just 
reached the hole. 

“Grab those and keep tight vhile I back 
off,” called Sven. 

Tommy let go his frail ice support and 
caught the skis. He hung on for dear life. 

“Easy now,” called Sven. 

Slowly, slowly he edged backward, pulling 
the skis and Tommy after him. In a few min- 
utes the little fellow was safe. Sven helped 
him to stand up and breathe. He was cold 
and wet. 

“Run now,” said Sven sharply. “Here, gif 
me your hand. It iss not good to stay still in 
vet clothes. You vill freeze.” 

Tommy wiped his eyes and obediently took 
Sven’s hand. They ran to meet the boys who 


were just appearing at the pond side. Chick’s 
face was white. 

“Gee, Sven,” he said fervently. “I ..I 
don’t know what to say... .” 

“T’ll get your skis,” gasped Pete. 

“Oh, I had forgotten,” said Sven, looking 
back. “My house iss near. Tommy needs a 
blanket and a fire. Come on. My mother iss 
home.” 

Once more Tommy had hot soup at Sven’s 
home, and this time Chick and Pete saw the 
village and the ship in a bottle. 

“Golly,” Pete exploded. “What’s this guy 
doing not entering this stuff in the hobby 
show? Hey, Sven, you’re too modest. This’ll 
be the best thing in the show.” 

“No, no,” demurred Sven, blushing. 

“We'll just take it along and turn it in for 
you,” said Chick. “Tommy, you haven’t 
grown to that chair, have you? Whose little 
brother are you, mine or Sven’s?” He gave 
the Norwegian boy a friendly poke. 

There was no doubt after the voting at the 
Activities Day that Sven’s exhibit had taken 
the judges by storm. It was an easy first 
prize. Miss Bradford was very proud of Sven 
when she pinned the little silver medal on 
him. And Chick was the first to crowd up to 
see it. Everybody had a nice word to say. 
Sven was scarlet, but this time it was from 
pleasure. Sven was one of them, now. 

That night a boy who had been very lonely 
and homesick took off the medal and put it 
away in a drawer with his most precious keep- 
sakes. And in its place he pinned on a flag. 
But this time it wasn’t a flag of red with a blue 
and white cross. It was a flag with red and 
white stripes, and white stars in a field of blue. 


The Political Handkerchief 


FROM 1831 to 1833 a newspaper was pub- 
lished in France called “The Political Hand- 
kerchief.” At that time, the French gov- 
ernment imposed such high customs duties 
on paper for newspapers that a certain pub- 
lisher decided to print his newspaper on some- 
thing else. He purchased a great quantity of 
linen at so low a price that he could sell his 
newspaper at much less than the usual price. 

After readi=7 the latest news one had a use- 
ful and cheap handkerchief. It was much 
cheaper to buy half a dozen newspapers than 
as many handkerchiefs. The first number of 
“The Political Handkerchief” was issued in 


the autumn of 1831. That season and the fol- 
lowing winter were particularly cold and 
damp; so that many people had had colds and 
needed handkerchiefs. ‘The Political Hand- 
kerchief” sold in great quantities. But when 
spring came, and with it the sunshine, the 
colds passed .. . and with them this original 
newspaper. 

Today there are only fourteen samples of 
“The Political Handkerchief” in existence. 
One of them is in the Museum of the Press 
in Paris. 


—Communicated by the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 


The “North Star” Visits 


Pitcairn Island 
VIOLET KELWAY LIBBY 





COURTESY U. S. NAVY 


J UST before Christmas a year ago the people 
who live on lonely Pitcairn Island were in a 
very sad way. Even in normal times very few 
vessels call at this isolated dot in the Pacific 
Ocean, but owing to the war even these had 
stopped coming. For many weary months 
they had had no contact with the outside 
world and no fresh supplies of processed foods, 
clothing, medical supplies and gasoline for the 
island radio power plant, all of which have to 
be brought all the way from New Zealand. 
Their radio had broken down so that they 
could not send any news, their clothes were 
all worn out, and they were out of matches. 
There was not even a scrap of flour to make 
good things for Christmas. For flour they 
had been using a mixture of ground coconut 
meat, maize, wild beans, arrowroot and flower 
petals, which they stirred up with coconut 
milk and baked into a kind of soggy bread. 
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Bounty’s rudder 


KARL BAARSLAG 


Their coffee was toasted coconut shreds, and 
their sweetening was sugar-cane juice. Alto- 
gether the outlook for a merry Christmas was 
quite discouraging. 

And then one day at sunset they had a joy- 
ful surprise. The lookout on the cliff spied 
a vessel a long way off across the water. 
Hastily he clanged the bell which is always 
used to tell the islanders when a vessel is 
sighted, and everyone who was able ran 
eagerly to watch a vessel flying the American 
flag drawing steadily nearer. 

It was a very special ship which was making 
this unexpected visit—the U. S. S. North Star, 
carrying Admiral Byrd and the members of 
the Antarctic Expedition on their way to the 
South Pole. 

The islanders were overjoyed to see the ship 
approaching. They signaled messages from 
the cliff to the master of the ship to help guide 
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him to the best anchorage, and soon the vessel 
came to a stop about half a mile from shore. 
The islanders got into their boats and in a 
little while were eagerly clambering on board. 
With them they carried a supply of palm-leaf 
baskets, wood carving, woven hats, avocados, 
papayas and birds’ feathers, which they hoped 
they might be able to trade for food and other 
supplies. 

Admiral Byrd and his men could easily see 
how much these ragged and hungry people 
needed help. So they quickly had a look to 
see what they could spare from their stores 
and gave them a supply of flour and other 
necessities to take back to their homes. 

But that was not all. There is no doctor 
among the two hundred or so inhabitants and 
some of them were sick and needed medical 
attention, so the expedition doctor and his 
assistant went ashore with medicine and 
bandages and did what they could for them. 
There was also a radio expert on the North 
Star and he started right away to work on 
that broken-down radio. Altogether, there 
was so much to do that, instead of staying a 
few hours, the ship waited over a second day. 

That meant a very special treat for the 
islanders, for all of them were invited on board 
to see a movie in the ship’s saloon. How 
pleased they were, and how eagerly they 
watched, and how they laughed. What they 
liked best was a picture showing scenes of life 
in New York City. 

Pitcairn, as you may remember, is the hilly 
desolate speck of a volcanic island on which 
in 1789 landed the eight men who had been 
driven to mutiny by the harshness of the 
captain of the H. M. S. Bounty—the story of 
which was told in the movie, “Mutiny on the 
Bounty.” With the native men and women 
from the Tahiti Islands who had joined them, 
the mutineers set up a little independent 
community in the same year as the United 
States adopted the Constitution. 

Their village, Adamstown, is a cluster of 
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one-story frame buildings perched on a cliff 
600 feet above the beach. The islanders carry 
their supplies up from the water on their 
shoulders, or push them up laboriously in 
strangely shaped wheelbarrows. 

Richard Edgar Christian, a direct descend- 
ant of the early mutineer, Fletcher Christian, 
was chief magistrate until recently. They 
are very religious, and well governed among 
themselves. They are eager to trade their 
fruit and produce and handmade articles for 
shoes, clothes and groceries. 

One thing of interest and value they have 
to offer the outside world, for the stamps 
which come from this lonely outpost of the 
British Empire are rare and eagerly sought for 
by collectors. 

At the time of the Antarctic Expedition 
visit, the supply of New Zealand stamps which 
the islanders normally use had run out. So 
one of the members of the expedition designed 
and made a special stencil, showing Pitcairn 
Island with the flagship, the North Star, 
approaching it. From this 794 “covers” were 
made, which were distributed equally among 
all hands aboard the North Star, and then the 
stencil was destroyed, so that there will never 
be any more just like them. These stamps 
were canceled by Mr. Christian, and were 
mailed two weeks later when the North Star 
reached New Zealand to make a last call before 
sailing on the final stage of the voyage to the 
Antarctic. 

It was in the middle of the second afternoon 
that a blast from the North Star’s whistle 
told the islanders the time had come for her 
to leave. As the vessel slowly got under way 
the islanders stood in their boats, and sang 
songs as a farewell to their American 
friends. 

When the members of the expedition cele- 
brated their own jolly Christmas at sea a few 
days later it made them happy to know that 
they had been able to bring help and good 
cheer to these lonely islanders. 





Whole villages were on the move 


General Heikki Takes Command 


DAVE BRADLEY 
Illustrations by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 


From the top of Itamaki Hill, Old Man 
Hentinen looked down on the little farm 
below. The snowy fields had been cut out 
of the dark pine forest, the neat red and white 
houses and barns had been made of the felled 
trees, for that is always the way in Finland. 
It was a beautiful home, with the road in 
front, the well-sweep in the yard, the little hay 
sheds scattered here and there on the fields. 
Old Man Hentinen thought that surely no 
land was so lovely as his own Karelia. 

Old Man Hentinen lived alone in a little 
hut in the forest about a mile beyond Itamaki 
(or “East”) Hill. He almost never saw his 
nearest neighbors. But one day after the war 
had begun, Old Man Hentinen happened to 
be passing on the road when the Russian 
bombers came. He ran like a rabbit, under a 
little bridge, and there to his surprise he found 
a bright-eyed boy sitting in the snow. 

“I am Heikki,” the boy had told him, “but 
Papa calls me ‘General.’ My father and my 
brother Erkki are at the front now, and my 
mother had to take the twins far away to the 
west where they might be safe—so I have to 


stay here to look after the cows. But it is 
dull.” 


Today, as Old Man Hentinen paused on the 
top of Itamaki Hill, he felt very sad, for he 
had heard in the village that Heikki’s father 
and brother had fallen at Viipuri. This Heikki 
should not be told, decided Old Man Hentinen 
as he skied down to the barn. Heikki was 
inside splitting pine-blocks and kindling a 
fire under the iron cauldron he used to warm 
water for the six white cows that stood along 
the wall. 

The two saluted each other. The boy 
dropped his ax in despair. “Old Man Hen- 
tinen, this looking after cows is woman’s 
work.” 

Old Man Hentinen lighted his battered pipe 
and blew a cloud of smoke against the low log 
ceiling. “The war isn’t over yet, General... ,’ 
but the words had hardly left his lips when 
the barn door was wrenched open and a uni- 
formed man stepped in. He almost shouted, 
“Do you know what has happened? It is 
peace! Yes, they have made peace with Russia 
—just last night.” 

Old Man Hentinen’s pipe fell to the floor. 
His eyes were like slits. “Peace, eh? What 
does that mean?” 

“It means that all of us have to get out of 
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our homes. Karelia is Russian now. The 
new border is west, even of Viipuri, and we 
have only one week to get there. The whole 
village must be on the march tonight. That 
is what peace means for us!” 

But Heikki could not understand any of 
this. “March? Why can’t we just stay right 
here?” 

“Because this land does not belong to us 
any more.” 

“Of course it does. This land belongs to 
my father, and my own grandfather gave it to 
him. Anyone can tell you that.” 

Then Old Man Hentinen explained to 
Heikki that after a war many people have to 
give up their homes, even whole cities, to the 
other country. And at that Heikki became 
angry. “I shall not go anyhow. I shall stay 
right here.” 

But when the soldier had gone to warn the 
rest of the people, Old Man Hentinen ex- 
plained to Heikki that sometimes even the 
bravest must take defeat. “We have got to 
march tonight, General. It is a long way. 
Now go into your house and bring things your 
mother will want which can be put into my 
knapsack. And I’ll go after my cow.” 

Heikki ran into the house. Something ter- 
rible must be happening, but he did not quite 
know what it was. What things could he 
take? There was his father’s favorite rocking 
chair where he used to rock beside the fire 
until he nearly went over backwards. It was 
too big. There was his mother’s sewing- 
machine from America, the best in all the vil- 
lage. Too heavy! There were her red satin 
pillows—but they would get spoiled. And 
what about the picture of a beautiful sailing 
ship which his father had given him one 
Christmas? Heikki didn’t let himself cry. He 
picked up some extra socks, a sweater that 
belonged to Erkii, searched all through the 
drawers, and finally took only his father’s 
gold watch and his mother’s Bible. 

Then he ran outside and was just in time 
to see Old Man Hentinen coming down the 
side of Itamaki Hill, leading a limping cow 
and pushing an old wreck of a bicycle through 
the snow. 

“How are we ever going to drive all the 
cows?” Heikki asked. “You have only one, 
but I have six.” 

Old Man Hentinen chewed on his pipe: 
“Have to kill them, General. Never could get 
to the border otherwise.” 

“Kill them? My father’s cows? And Kau- 
nike, too? Oh, we can’t,” Heikki pleaded. 


“Well, we can’t leave them here to starve, 
can we? Besides, it’s an army order, General: 
kill all cattle beside the road where our sol- 
diers can come and pick them up in trucks.” 
And to show he meant business, Old Man 
Hentinen led his own thin cow limping down 
to the road and shot her. 

Even now Heikki did not cry. Army orders 
are army orders. One by one he led his father’s 
white cattle out of the barn. To each he said 
good-bye, scratching the hornless head and 
feeling the moist, warm muzzle; then he ran 
as fast as he could so as not to hear the shot. 
But when it came to his favorite, Kaunike, 
Heikki hesitated. 

“Please, Old Man Hentinen, take Kaunike 
with us. She walks fast, and we must have 
something to start a new farm on, mustn’t 
we?” 

The old man stacked his rifle in the snow. 
“Of course it is breaking army orders, and we 
may be court-martialed for it, but seeing as 
you are a General, maybe we can. And now 
the army is ready, General Heikki. Let us 
march!” And the two set off down the road, 
Heikki on his skis, driving Kaunike ahead, 
and Old Man Hentinen shuffling beside him, 
pushing his ancient bicycle, and carrying in 
his knapsack all that remained of their two 
homes. 

As they progressed westward they found the 
roads filling up with pilgrims like themselves. 
Whole villages were on the move. Sleds and 
horses everywhere, loaded with everything 
from hay to hatboxes. Columns of army lor- 
ries, painted white and smashed up from the 
war, came rattling by day and night. And 
people! Heikki had not thought there were 
so many people in Finland, in all the world! 


After six days with practically no sleep and 
only what food they could find in the over- 
crowded inns, Heikki felt that he could not 
take another step. Kaunike, too, was limping 
badly. 

Towards evening that day they came to a 
little village near the new border. It was 
swarming with people just as an anthill 
swarms when you stir it with a stick. There, 
in a corral already crowded with hundreds of 
bawling cattle, they left poor Kaunike. The 
single village restaurant was full of people, 
too, but Heikki, too tired to eat, found a place 
on the stairs and went to sleep. 

It seemed that he had only just closed his 
eyes when Old Man Hentinen was shaking 
him. “Come on, General; Kaunike has already 


gone ahead in a truck. It isn’t far to the bor- 
der now, but we must get there before mid- 
night.” 

Outside it was dark. What a din of shout- 
ing people and honking horns! But Old Man 
Hentinen did not have any trouble finding 
the way. He was dying for a cup of coffee, 
and only had to follow his nose straight to a 
field kitchen. ‘‘Greatest women in the world,” 
he muttered, “these Lotta Svdrd girls and 
their ‘soup tanks.’ Yo, yo (yes, yes), coffee; 
thanks, Lotta. And how about a cup for the 
General?” 

General! All the soldiers looked around 
for the man in gold braid whom they should 
salute, but when they saw that it was only a 
little boy they laughed and slapped Heikki on 
the shoulder until the coffee spilled all over 
his coat. Then a big fellow, with bright eyes 
and a walrus mustache said, ‘“Now I haven’t 
exactly an eight-horse coach to offer, being as 
how I only have one horse and a load of hay, 
but I would be honored to give the General a 
lift if it happened that the General were a 
little tired.”” And when they were all settled 
in the hay with hundreds of horses marching 
ahead and behind, “General” Heikki went to 
sleep. He did not even know when he crossed 
the border into his own free Finland, leaving 
his home in Karelia far behind in the night. 

One week later, after almost continuous 
traveling in army trucks, Heikki and Old Man 





Hentinen found their new temporary home. 

It was a little white schoolhouse somewhere 

in a very unfamiliar land. Then Heikki saw 

his mother, and he was in her arms, with the 

twins dancing on each side of him. How glad 

he was! Even a schoolhouse—yes, even if 

there were many other Karelian people liv- 

ing there, too—could be home so long as his. 
mother was there. 

“Don’t cry, Mother,” he said when she had 
stopped squeezing the breath out of him. 
“They couldn’t take everything away from us. 
Kaunike is on a truck, and I brought Papa’s 
gold watch for him, and your Bible, too.” 

There were lots of other children to play 
with, and Heikki soon found himself their 
leader. One day a white automobile stopped 
and a big man stepped out. “It’s the Gover- 
nor! Good day, good day, Papa Governor!” 
the children shouted. 

The Governor was a fine-looking man with 
his uniform and his broad smile, and as he 
approached the school, everyone stood at the 
door welcoming him with a song of Karelia. 
Then the great man spoke in a deep, solemn 
voice: telling the people he was glad to wel- 
come them to his province, and saying that, 
with courage and gratitude, their Finland was 
still a free country. He said they should be 
able to build homes nearly as good as the ones 
they had been forced to abandon. 

At the end the Governor brought out a 
package of candies and gave them to the 
children. He seemed to know everyone in the 
school as a personal friend. He even picked 
up one of the twins, asking her what she 
would like to have most of all. 

“Please, Papa Governor,” she replied, “when 
can we go home again?” Heikki was ashamed 
to think what silly questions a girl can ask. 
The big man chuckled. “As soon, little girl, 
just as soon as I can arrange it.” 

At that, the other twin, standing enviously 
in front of him, had to be picked up, too. 
“Please, Papa Governor, when will our daddy 
come?” Now the Governor knew all about 
what had happened at Viipuri, so he hugged 
the little girl and looked at Heikki. “Now 
your big brother will have to be the man of 
the family,” he said. 

Old Man Hentinen laughed. “Heikki, sir, 
is not exactly what you would call a family 

(Continued on page 79) 


“Please, Papa Governor,” asked one of the twins, 
“when can we go home again?” 
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“What would you like most for your 
tenth birthday?” asked Yvette’s mother 
and father. 

“A trip to South America,” replied 
Yvette. 

“All right.” said her father, “if that's 
what you want, that's what you're 
going to have.” 


Here are some of the pictures which Yvette's 
father took of the trip. Above, the ship's captain 
showing Yvette how to “shoot” the sun through 
a sextant, to find the latitude. Above at right, 
Yvette in the ship's swimming pool teaching a 
little Venezuelan boy to float; he taught her 
several words in Spanish 





A 
Voyage 
to 
Venezuela 


Photographs by 
William LaVarre 


“T saw flying fish.” said Yvette. 
“I saw the warm blue Carib- 
bean. I saw how the moun- 
tains of Venezuela come right 
down into the sea.” At the left 
you can spot the wide highway 
zigzagging up those mountains 
from La Guaira to Caracas. 
Above, can you spot Yvette be- 
neath the Venezuelan cacti? 





“I saw coffee growing.” 
wrote Yvette, “and oil com- 
ing up out of the ground 
that used to be just jungle.” 
She picked cotton bolls 
(right), and even cut some 
stalks of sugar cane (far 
right) to show her school- 
mates back home. No won- 
der she says, “I like to read 
about things, but I like very 
much better to see them 
with my own eyes!” 





In Caracas, Yvette saw the statue, above, of 
Simon Bolivar, who has been called the George 
Washington of South America. Beside beauti- 
ful Lake Valencia, she gazed at a very dif- 
ferent sort of statue (left), a very strange Indian 
idol. Yvette found out that “the Andes begin 
in Venezuela, and go right down through Co- 
lombia to Peru and Chile, and now you can 
travel by auto from Caracas to Bogota in Co- 
lombia and then on down to Quito in Ecuador. 
By next year you can go right on through Peru 
to Chile.” 
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Our Guests 


MANY CHILDREN made refugees by in- 
vading armies have reached a safe haven in 
the United States. Some others, in our midst, 
have had to flee because of the political or re- 
ligious views of parents or relatives. In all 
cases they are our guests. Some of them may 
become citizens within the welcoming gates 
of our country. 

We are their hosts. We want them to enjoy 
life with us. A good host makes his guests 
feel at ease in his home. A real host does so 
without effort. He and his friends, his family, 
delight in the richer life brought to them by 
guests. They grow into greater beings 
through such associations. 

Those guests whom we have recently re- 
ceived may have a language unlike our own. 
Perhaps they speak our tongue but with a dif- 
ferent accent. Their clothes may not be in 
the style we affect. Their games, their in- 
terests, may differ. They may still have fear 
and terror in their eyes. Their hearts may 
still be heavy with cruel sorrow. 

Once they were but strangers of other lands. 
Then you wrote them, exchanged materials 
with them, sought at long distance a better 
understanding of them. Today they are your 
guests, your associates. Take them into your 
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games, your comradeship. Grow greater by 
having done so. Our country was helped to 
become a great land because it welcomed their 
countrymen, others, even as they, made 
refugees by war and by racial, religious and 
political prejudices. Our forebears welcomed 
them into close associations. They provided 
them opportunities. They, in turn, have con- 
tributed much to our culture and to our great 
institutions. They helped to make America 
great. May we now help the new guests 
within our gates and keep America great. 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross 


Blessings 


THE TEACHER Of a group of American 
children, aged six to ten, after reviewing the 
story of the first Thanksgiving Day, asked 
them to name something for which they were 
especially thankful. She set down the sug- 
gestions exactly as they gave them: 


For peace 

For holidays and fun 

For goodness all around us 

For justice—some countries haven’t it 

For freedom 

For health and happiness 

For plenty of food 

For a good government 

For our good, rich country 

For warm houses 

For machinery to help us 

For the Red Cross to help people 

For light at night (from a foreign-born child 
whose native village had no lights) 

For rain and sun to help things grow 

For all our cattle and sheep 

For plenty of water 

For good clothes, not poor rags 

For trees to prevent floods 

For toys to give away 

For puppies and kittens and horses 

For birds; for the wild life that is left 

For snow plows 

For books and maps 

For paints and crayons 

For songs and games 

For good schools and churches 

For everything beautiful 


—The Children’s Newspaper, London 


Something to Read, Something to Do 


A Pony Called Nubbin 


MARTIN GALE 
Viking Press: $2.00 


SIX-YEAR-OLD SUE’s older brother 
and sister christened the pony “Nubbin” be- 
cause she was like a small round ear of corn 
which would never grow to full size. They 
had rescued her the icy day she was born, and 
had nursed her back to sturdy 
health. But the setback the 
little colt had received kept 
her from reaching full height. 
The children found, however, 
that “what she lacked in size, 
she made up for in sauciness 
and mischievousness.” 

In fact, she became a head- 
strong and impudent little 
colt who switched her tail, 
stamped her feet, and snorted 
with scorn at the other ponies 
walking slowly around the rid- 
ing-school ring. When her time came to be 
broken to bridle and girth, she either laid 
back her ears and bucked, or else refused to 
budge. 

In despair, Sue’s brother and sister turned 
the spoiled pony into the paddock. When she 
was old enough, they would have to sell her to 
the grocer boy who could make her pull his 
cart. 

Soon Nubbin began to feel lonely and bored 
when the other ponies left to ride in the ring. 
It was then that she discovered Sue leaning 
on the paddock fence. Together they worked 
out a way to save Nubbin from the grocer 
boy’s whip. 

If you love colts, especially pony colts, you 
will enjoy the drawings made by Margaret 
Van Doren. 


Model-Theatre Craft 
RUTH VICKERY HOLMES 
Frederick A. Stokes Company: $2.00 


MODEL-THEATRES as explained in this 
easy-to-follow book are tiny theatres in which 
dolls and tiny toy animals are moved about 
through slots in the floor at the same time 
that their parts are spoken by somebody be- 
hind the scenes. This book tells how to make 





the little “actors” out of pipe-cleaners, and 
how to use laundry cards and corrugated card- 
board for the theatre itself. The actors can 
move about the stage, they can bow, they can 
even kiss each other; and there is hardly any 
limit to the strange and lovely effects one can 
get with the scenery, the costumes and the 
lighting. Four. plays written especially 
for model-theatres are printed in the book. 


The Home Toy Shop 
NINA R. JORDAN 
Harcourt Brace and Co: $2.00 


‘‘PERHAPS,”’ says the 
author, “the most delightful 
work in the world is toy mak- 
ing.” The chapters of this 
book give good directions for 
making toys from familiar 
materials such as eggshells, 
clothespins, peanuts, soap, 
inner tubes, stockings, and so 
on. Some of the cleverest ones are made of 
the simplest materials. 

Girls will enjoy making the dolls, especially 
the unusual ones like the farmer and the 
Zulu. 

Boys will be particularly interested in the 
various Indian toys, such as those which have 
long been made by the inventive fingers of 
Indian boys. 

The author says, “Hands and fingers are 
the cleverest things on earth once they are 
well trained. ... Be patient with your fingers 
when they are trying to do something they’ve 
never done before.” 


A Handwork Book for Children 


ELSA BESKOW and ANNA WARBURG 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc.: $1.50 

THE DIRECTIONS and diagrams in this 
book are so clear and short and full of ideas 
that you will want to set to work right away 
making surprising things out of paper, acorns, 
match boxes and other odds and ends. There 
are directions for making not only games and 
a dolls’ house, but a whole paper village. 
There are two other chapters on making deco- 
rations for a Christmas tree, and hints for 
Christmas gifts.—M. L. F. 
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W. had never vis- 


ited a zoo without 
bars until a summer 
or sO ago when we 
spent part of the 
winter in Australia. 
One chilly July aft- 
ernoon we drove out 
from Sydney to a great park with a fence 
around it and that was the zoo. We entered 
through a little teahouse. 

“We have come to see the animals,” we said 
to the young lady in charge. 

“They’re waiting for you,” she replied, “all 
except the wombat twins, and they’re asleep. 
If you’re very quiet, you may have a look at 
them.” 

She led us on tiptoe to a barrel in one cor- 
ner of the room. In it, curled up in a snug 
circle, were the wombat twins, fast asleep. 
Wombats are second cousins to our possums 
—they’re just as plump and sleepy. 

“Now if you come this way, I think you’ll 
find the kangaroos and the wallabies and the 
wallaroos all waiting to go around the park 
with you. Would you like to buy some potato 
chips for them to eat?” 

We looked through the gate and, sure 
enough, there were kangaroos 
and their relatives, the wallaroos 
and the wallabies, ready to escort 
us. There was even a baby kan- 
garoo poking his head out of his 
mother’s pouch. He was still a 
little timid, and quickly pulled his 
head back in. 

“Walk anywhere you please,” 
called the girl in the teahouse, 
“and keep your eyes open for the 
koala bears up in the trees.” 

We started out with the kanga- 
roos beside us. Every now and 
then while we were so busy look- 
ing into the trees, we forgot to 
offer them potato chips. Then 
they punched us until we paid at- 





A koala bear up a gum 
tree 


Pretty soon there won't be room for 
this baby in his mother’s pouch 
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Zoo without Bars 
MARY LOUISE FAGG 


tention. Ronnie, one of the boys in the party, 
got tired of sharing his bagful with a particu- 
larly tall wallaroo and, the first thing we 
knew, they were sparring like regular boxers. 
The big fellow was quick with his lunges, and 
it looked as if Ronnie might be knocked flat. 
One of the other boys jumped in as referee, 
and called the bout off. 

By this time we’d caught sight of a koala 
bear. Koala bears never lose their baby looks; 
no matter how old and grandfatherly they 
become, you still want to hug them. They 
are among the tiniest bears in all the world; 
when it’s just born, a baby koala is no bigger 
than the end of your little finger, and even 
the biggest grown-up is no larger than a good- 
sized Scottie, although the fur coat he’s 
wrapped in makes him look larger. 

That first koala we spotted was, like the 
wombats, fast asleep. We couldn’t tell which 
was head, which tail of him—he was just a 
very soft big ball of gray and cream fur, 
cradled on the fork of two branches. We saw 
several others—but they were all asleep too. 
Suddenly we spied a mother bear, moving 
down a tree trunk with a baby on her back. 
In the fork of the tree was a bunch of fresh 
eucalyptus leaves—the only food koalas can 
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eat—and she was headed for a nice long chew. 
But the baby koala romped around and, when 
he saw us, his ears stood straight out from his 
head, his round little eyes stared, and his 
snub nose wiggled as if it itched. 

We began calling him pet names, and down 
he came. Not all the way, but just enough to 
satisfy his own curiosity, and long enough for 
us to pet his fur and tickle him under the ribs. 

By this time his mother had stopped eating 
to see where he had gone. She scolded him, 
and he flew back to her. We later read that 
a hunter had allowed his dogs to chase her 
when she was out in the Australian forest with 
no protecting fence around her. Some school 
children, who knew how rare the koalas are 
becoming, rescued her and she was brought 
to Koala Park, where she could bring up her 
baby free from harm. The mother bear had 
had a broken arm when they first brought her 
in, but the doctor put it in splints, and she 
was soon as nimble as ever. 

Many schools in Australia are adopting 
koala bears—that is, paying their expenses 
at Koala Park and other sanctuaries. When 
the schools do that, they have the right to 
name the bears, or one of the new babies. 
They choose beautiful native Australian 
names such as Mamana, which means slow, 
and Bambulini, which stands for soft. 

The mothers can carry their babies in 
pockets as well as pick-a-back. In fact prac- 
tically all the native animals in Australia, ex- 
cept the dingo dogs, have such pockets—from 
the tiniest field mice to the giant ’roos. When 
an enemy comes around, the baby just hops 
in mama’s pocket, and she gallops away, 
baby and pocket and all! 

Before we left the eucalyptus grove, we saw 
a mother emu, who looked like a medium-sized 
ostrich, strutting around and calling to her 
brood of spotted emu chicks. At first it was 
hard to see them—they blended so well into 
the light shadow of the Australian bush. 
Nearby a snowy cockatoo from northern Aus- 
tralia unfurled his princely crest at us. And 
a kookaburra, the laughing-jackass bird who 
looks like a kingfisher, laughed like anything 
when we imitated his call. 

A keeper at Koala Park told us that scien- 
tists hope to learn things from the study of 
koala bears which may prove helpful to the 
human race. For instance, nutritionists are 
investigating the ability of the bears to live 
off of a diet which consists only of eucalyptus 
leaves. And some doctors are interested in 
finding out why a koala has an appendix 
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Some of the aborigines of Australia still live like 
Stone Age men 


fifteen feet long, and yet never suffers from 
appendicitis. 

Finally, we left the woods, and walked with 
the kangaroos to the brink of a hill overlook- 
ing a great stretch of meadow. The meadow 
was dotted with their sisters and their cousins 
and their aunts—all hopping, hopping, hop- 
ping—or occasionally sitting down on their 
broad tails to waggle their ears and think a 
bit. To top it off, an Australian aborigine 
stepped forth and offered to throw a boom- 
erang for us—for a sixpence. He threw it 
again and again and again. Each time it 
came whizzing back, and he reached up his 
hand and grabbed it out of the air. The 
scene took us back not just hundreds of years 
in time, but eons of years. His ancestors ever 
since the Stone Age had been throwing boom- 
erangs to lay game low; the “abos” of today 
are said to be the most primitive of living men. 

We were brought back to the present by a 
sudden cloudburst of rain. We turned and 
gave our last potato chips to the kangaroos. 
And then we ran for the teahouse where we 
had a wonderful tea—with saffron buns, Dev- 
onshire cream, Scotch scones and raspberry 
jam. Imagine, said we, being able to eat only 
eucalyptus leaves! 
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Mail from Far and Near 
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At the left, Ahgupuk, the Eskimo artist, with Kafee-olanna, his small daughter. At the right, one of his 
drawings made on scraped sealskin 


From ALASKA 


SuisHMAREF ISLAND is four miles long 
and about one mile wide. The Arctic Ocean 
is on the north and the Shishmaref Inlet on 
the South. On the east joining the inlet and 
the Arctic Ocean is the Sinnok Channel. On 
the west is the Sinnruk Channel. 

About the first white man to find this island 
was the Russian, Admiral Kotzebue. In 1819, 
it was named after his first mate, Lieutenant 
Shishmaref. Our people lived here then and 
our Eskimo name for the island is Kee-a-tuck. 
There are about 253 Eskimos and eight white 
people living here now. Shishmaref has two 
stores. The native store is owned by most all 
the natives, who have shares. The other one 
is owned by a white 
man. The only other 
institutions are a Lu- 
theran Mission, a post 
office, and a fox farm. 

Our people travel by 
dog team and skin boats 
mostly. We hunt, fish, 
trap, longshore, and 
carve ivory for a living. 
Shishmaref people have 
10,500 deer in their 
company. We use the 
meat for ourselves and 
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Shishmaref Juniors capture a seal 


for dog food. We use skins for parkas, muk- 
luks and beds. 

Ahgupuk is the name of our Shishmaref 
artist. Last summer his pictures were shown 
at the New York World’s Fair. 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


IN THE PHILIPPINES there are three 
important days in November. On All Saints 
Day, November first, it is the custom of Fili- 
pinos to honor and visit their dead. Many 
people go to the cemetery and decorate the 
tombs and graves with wreaths, flowers, can- 
dles and electric lights of different colors. 

Bonifacio Day, November thirtieth, is an- 
other very important date,when the Filipinos 
honor the brave founder of the Katipunan 
revolutionary society 
(1896-7). In Manila we 
have a parade which 
stops at Balintawak in 
front of the monument 
of Andrea _ Bonifacio, 
where speeches are de- 
livered. The picture we 
are sending represents 
Bonifacio wearing red 
trousers and carrying a 
bolo. This costume is 
worn by the working 
classes who were armed 


with bolos when they revolted against the 
Spaniards. 

November fifteenth is the anniversary of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. This day is very 
significant to us and we celebrate it as you 
celebrate your Independence Day on July 
fourth. In Manila we have a parade in the 
morning, and at night we have fireworks on 
the Luneta. 


FROM OREGON 


OREGON RAISES many thousands of 
turkeys for the nation’s Thanksgiving din- 
ners. Some raisers buy day-old turks, and 
others use their own eggs. It takes twenty- 
one days to hatch the eggs. The small turks 
are kept in a shed for six weeks, where 
they are fed and watered every hour. A 
heater keeps them warm. They eat mash, 
sour milk and grain. 

When the turkeys are old enough to go out- 
side to feed and roost, they 
are tattooed, so they are 
protected against thieves. 
A thousand turkeys to an 
acre are put out to graze. 
They are also given food in 
troughs so that they grow 
and get fat quickly. This 
makes the meat more ten- 
der. They are watched 
night and day. Turkeys are 
cowards and bunch to- 
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the sound produced by a saw ripping through 
a thin board, only deeper. 

Now that the koalas of Victoria have been 
reduced from several millions to about one 
thousand, nearly all in island sanctuaries, we 
are striving to save our koalas from extinction. 

Koala food trees are the manna gum, the 
spotted gum, the river red gum and other 
species. This year more than a thousand 
schools throughout Victoria have been grow- 
ing food trees for planting on Phillip Island, 
a koala sanctuary. We have eighty such trees. 
Our youngest Junior Red Cross members call 
themselves “Koalas.” 


FROM AN EVACUEE IN ENGLAND 


THANK you very much indeed for the 
useful frocks and clothes that you sent to us. 
I am sure you would feel rewarded could you 
see how very nice we look in the clothes. It 
was very good of you to think of us, and it was 
fortunate that all the 
things reached here safely. 

Now perhaps you would 
like to know what we do in 
school. One part of the day 
we go to St. Mary’s School, 
and the other half we go to 
the hall. At the hall we 
have our drill and dancing, 
singing, stories and recita- 
tion. The girls have two 





gether when they hear loud 
noises. Sometimes _air- 
planes flying near the 
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This drawing appeared in the album 

sent from Battle Mountain School, 

Oregon, to India 


needlework lessons a week. 
We are making pinafores 
and the bigger girls are 
making blouses and night- 


ground frighten them. 
While still young, turkeys 
are vaccinated against chickenpox. About a 
month before Thanksgiving they are killed, 
picked by professionals, packed in ice cars, 
and sent to markets all over the United States. 


From AUSTRALIA 


IN THE EARLY DAyYs Of colonization in 
New South Wales, koalas were commonly 
known as monkeys; and to this day the name 
persists, for sometimes Teddy is referred to as 
the “monkey bear.” He doesn’t worry over 
nicknames; indeed nothing ruffles his temper 
while he has plenty to eat and is left undis- 
turbed in his favorite seat, usually an upright 
fork of a gum tree. 

He can, of course, be angry, and, in the mat- 
ing season especially, his voice is raised above 
all others of the night in the gum forests. The 
koala call, loud, hoarse and grating, is like 


dresses. Now in the school 
we have arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, writing letters home to our parents, na- 
ture study, and history. It is very beautiful in 
the country now, for all the wild flowers are 
out in bloom. The trees have their leaves in 
their best color. At this time of year you can 
see a great number of young birds and eggs. 
Sometimes we go for a country walk with the 
teachers. 

We get fed well, though we are rationed. In 
a week we get half a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and two ounces of tea. 

We have been evacuated for ten months. 
Evacuated means taking us from unsafe 
towns and taking us to safe towns. We share 
the school with the town children where we 
are billeted. We use a big room divided into 
three parts with a curtain and a partition. 
We have four teachers and a headmaster— 
two women teachers and three men teachers. 
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Hocus, higher, higher climbs the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. By September 10, 
$205,441 had been contributed toward the war 
relief fund of the American Red Cross by 
Junior members. All of this, of course, will 
be spent for relief work among child-victims 
of the war. Last spring, you remember, a 
total of three thousand dollars was cabled to 
the League of Red Cross Societies from the 
National Children’s Fund for Finnish chil- 
dren. 

“Relief is imperative for these children,” 
the League stated, “considering their weak- 
ened condition due to prolonged suffering, 
and the danger from disease due to inade- 
quate food and clothing. The most urgent 
needs are for money, followed if possible by 
the rapid despatch of clothing. . . . Other 
needs are soap, sheets, towels, dried fruits and 
vegetables, vitamins and milk products. Knit- 
ting and sewing needles, thread and wool ma- 
terials, also are needed.” 

The same needs still exist; they are even 
greater than before. At least 300,000 persons 
in Finland are dependent on relief, and with 
the approach of winter the Red Cross con- 
tinues to stress relief for these people. Ship- 
ments of 15,000 tons of food, clothing and 
bedding, worth about $1,000,000, will be in use 
in Finland when this issue of the News 
reaches you. Foodstuffs and some of the cloth- 
ing were purchased through the $50,000,000 
Congressional appropriation for war victims, 
and other items were contributed by the 
American Red Cross. In these latter gifts, the 
Junior Red Cross has a part through the 
National Children’s Fund. 

In the darkest hour for France, the Junior 
Red Cross again proved true to its motto, “We 
Serve.” <A whole trainload of 94 tons of milk, 
cereals, sieved vegetables and all kinds of baby 
foods was sent from Switzerland by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Senior and Junior, share and 
Share alike. A second trainload of $50,000 
worth of food for babies and young children 
was sent afterwards to Paris. 

As a rule, most of the food, clothing and 
medical supplies are bought in the United 
States, but to meet the emergency, these were 
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November News 


Pine-cone tray favors made by Winston-Salem, N. C.., 
Juniors for men in government hospitals 





purchased with money cabled to Switzerland. 

Of course American Red Cross delegates 
abroad keep us posted about the greatest 
needs of children over there, and as new proj- 
ects for the National Children’s Fund are set 
up, we will report to you. 

A gift of $20,000 was made in mid-Septem- 
ber to help set up ten refugee cottages in the 
English countryside for poor children under 
five years of age whose homes have been 
wrecked by the air raids on Britain. 


IN THE Central Bergen Chapter, Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, members raised money for 
the N. C. F. in many ways. They sold lemon- 
ade and root beer, and gave puppet shows. 
One boy collected bottles and contributed the 
rebate, while another earned his offering by 
shining shoes. Alliance, Ohio, reports that 
$7.75 was raised by children who put on a 
circus, complete with “wild” animals and pink 
lemonade. 

When school closed for the summer, the 
Pasadena, California, Chapter of the Red 
Cross opened a workroom especially for Jun- 
ior Red Cross members who wished to help 
during the summer months. One hundred 
and six students registered, and, in addition 
to sewing and knitting, they had seventy 
hours of instruction in First Aid and seventy- 
two in Home Hygiene. The total number of 
volunteer hours reached well over four hun- 
dred. A bulletin board in the Junior Red 
Cross room each day carried information 
about war relief activities of the Red Cross, 
as well as items of general interest about 
various Red Cross services. 


RED CROSs work for war relief has 
created a great deal of interest in the history 
and scope of the Red Cross. Students in 
Roosevelt School of Utica, New York, had a 
feeling that their parents and even some of 
their teachers and fellow-students did not un- 
derstand about the work of the organization. 
After getting information from the Utica Red 
Cross Chapter office, the Juniors with their 
sponsor made up an original play which they 
called “The Spirit of the Red Cross.” 


Beginning with the Battle of Solferino, 
and Dunant’s cry that “An enemy wounded 
is an enemy no longer,” the play went on 
through the years, telling how the Red 
Cross was formed, how the Junior Red 
Cross came to be. After concluding this 
sketch of national and international his- 
tory, the play continued with an excellent 
account of the work which American Jun- 
iors everywhere, and especially in Utica, are 
doing for local, national, and international 
service. In conclusion, the Spirit of the Red 
Cross, a girl dressed as a Red Cross nurse, 
stood in the center of the stage. On one 
side of her was a typical American girl, on 
the other a typical American boy. The 
group was surrounded by girls and boys 
dressed in costumes of other countries. In 
the background were flags of the world, 
centered by the American flag. Finally all 
joined in singing “The Spirit of the Red 
Cross.” 


DURING National Education Week each 
room of Harrison School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was asked to do something different for an 
assembly program. Boys and girls of the 
third grade chose to present the work of the 
Red Cross. As J. R. C. members passed in re- 
view before the teachers and parents who 
were assembled, each one announced some 
special service of the organization: 

“Did you know that the Red Cross took care 
of people who were injured during the Anoka 
tornado?” 

“Do you know that the Red Cross takes care 
of injured people on the highway?” 

“Do you know that the Red Cross teaches 





Country Juniors near Chattanooga had fun gathering 
nuts for other children in the city 


children and mothers how to take care of 
sick people in the home?” 


J.R. C. MEMBERS may not collect dol- 
lar memberships during senior Red Cross Roll 
Call, but Chapters welcome their services in 
many other ways. Here are a few items 
clipped from reports sent in to Headquarters: 

New Castle, Pa.: Grade school members 
held a spelling match using only Red Cross 
words—rehabilitation, resuscitation, cooper- 
ation, regionals, and soon. Teams were made 
up, one from each of the schools enrolled in 
Junior Red Cross. The match was broadcast 
during senior Roll Call. 

Michigan City, Ind.: Made favors in the 





Junior Red Cross members in Bowling Green, Kentucky, made a zoo and charged one cent to see the 
animals. Twelve hundred people came. The proceeds went into the National Children’s Fund 
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Canadian J. R. C. members made money for their 
Service Fund by printing, coloring and selling six 
hundred Christmas cards 


form of Red Cross nurses for senior Roll Call 
dinner. 

Melrose, Mass.: Placed Red Cross flags and 
decorated store windows. 

Salem, Mass.: Gave clerical service in the 
Chapter office. 

West New York, N. J.: Prepared 300 Roll 
Call containers. 

Shreveport, La.: Claiborne School gave a 
round table discussion for teachers during the 
lunch period. (Incidentally, a J. R. C. mem- 
ber at Claiborne went over to Fair Park School 
to give a talk on Junior Red Cross in the hope 
that the school would enroll after the teach- 
ers learned about the J. R. C. program.) 

Cleveland, Ohio: J. R. C. members dis- 
tributed 3,712 posters and window cards. Jun- 
iors in Cuyahoga Heights Elementary School 
published a letter on Roll Call in their bulle- 
tin, and also announced Roll Call activities 
over their public address system. Other 
schools told about their J. R. C. activities and 
showed samples of their work at the East 
Cleveland Roll Call Rally. Juniors assisted 
at the Chapter’s Open House and demon- 
strated local, national, and international 
phases of their work. 


THIRTY-NINE BUSHELS Of walnuts and 
miscellaneous collections of peanuts and 
popcorn were given to the children of fifteen 
local institutions by county Juniors of the 
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Chattanooga, Tennessee, Chapter. Twenty- 
nine schools planned nutting parties. Fair- 
view pupils divided into three groups and 
went in different directions. They had been 
studying about Pilgrims and Indians, so they 
called themselves Pilgrims until they found a 
lot of nuts; then they gave the Indian war 
whoop to the other groups. When they had 
all the nuts they could carry back, they took 
them to the school yard and had a “nut hull- 
ing.” One boy called himself Eli Whitney 
when he discovered that a forked stick which 
he had picked up would hull black walnuts 
three times as fast as his fellow Juniors could 
do it by hand. 

Here is one of the thank-you letters received 
at the Junior Red Cross office: 

“In behalf of the children of the Wesley 
Community Center’s neighborhood may I say 
‘Thank you, thank you ever so much’ for the 
nice nuts your secretary brought us from you. 
When we sit around the fire eating them we 
shall think of you and the miles you walked 
in order that we might enjoy them.” 

The Girls’ Preparatory School, also of Chat- 
tanooga, adopted a little deaf girl four years 
ago, and since then the J. R. C. has met all 
responsibilities for sending her to the state 
school for the deaf in Knoxville. The girls 
report, “We were very busy during the first of 
school selecting Annie’s clothes, books and 
other necessary school material, and seeing 
her off to school. Since then, we have made 
fifty tray favors for a state Red Cross Roll Call 
luncheon held here. The favors were made 
from gumdrop candy, to form red crosses. We 
have furnished the necessary school clothing 
for the children, and have given aid to a col- 
ored family.” 


THE JUNIOR BANNER, news letter of 
the Junior Red Cross of Westchester County, 
New York, reports: “Armonk Public School 
Juniors recently went out on a nature exhibit 
hunt and collected one of the best and surely 
the largest specimen of a hornet’s nest that 
we have seen. This, together with some fine 
samples of rock taken from the shafts in the 
new aqueduct being constructed through our 
county, was sent to the New York Museum of 
Natural History for the use of city schools 
which have no opportunity of collecting na- 
ture material.” 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan, city Jun- 
iors collected one hundred phonograph rec- 
ords for county schools. 


Juniors of Godfrey School 
in the same city are making 
arm bands for the Junior Red 
Cross Council. Each room in 
this school looks after its own 
members who are ill. When 
the disease is not contagious, 
two children go each day to 
call. Baskets of fruit, fruit 
juices, and ice cream have 
been sent, as well as cards and 
letters. Another gift which 
the patients enjoy is the “sun- 
shine box,” packed so that 
each day the child may draw 
some gift out of it. 


HORACE GREELY SCHOOL 
of Chappaqua, New York, 
spent an afternoon picking 
windfall apples which would 
otherwise have been wasted, 
and sent them to the public 
welfare department of their 
town for distribution to people in need. 


AS A PART Of their program of service, 
J. R. C. members have “adopted” men in more 
than eighty hospitals of the Veterans Admin- 
istration. They remember some 50,000 ex- 
service men on each holiday, as well as sol- 
diers, sailors and marines on the active peace- 
time rolls who are in need of temporary care 
at Army and Navy hospitals. All kinds of gifts 
and entertainment are provided: games, 





Willard Hall Junior High School students packed supplies for the 
annual Red Cross Roll Call in Wilmington. Delaware 


favors, reading racks, books of clippings and 
short stories, homemade cookies, concerts, 
parties, and variety shows. 

The Red Cross Field Director at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massachusetts, wrote 
to Reading, Massachusetts, members: 

“We like to think of the Red Cross Juniors 
as partners in our service to the hospitalized 
Navy men and ex-service men, and assure you 
that your delightful and charming gifts bring 
cheer and gaiety into their lives.” 


General Heikki Takes Command 


(Continued from page 67) 
man. He is the head of the military around 
here. General Heikki, we call him.” 

Heikki blushed furiously and felt obliged to 
admit, “Well, I’m not really a General, sir. 
I—I guess that about all I know how to do is 
take care of cows.” 

The Governor slapped him on the shoulder. 
“That’s the very best thing you could do. 
Remember this: there is more than one kind 
of uniform for a man in Finland to be proud 
of, and I like the ax and overalls myself. Those 
who take care of their homes and their moth- 
ers and sisters—they are the men Finland 
needs now.” 

Then Heikki was happier than he had ever 
been before. 

“How would you like to take command right 
away, General?” the Governor went on. “I 


know of a nice little farm which, when the 
snow is gone, will need ‘extensive operations.’ 
I suggest that you go there with your mother 
and sisters and take charge.” 

“Yes, sir.” Heikki hardly knew what to say. 
Then he remembered that after all he was 
only a little boy. “But, sir,” he added apolo- 
getically, “I might need a little help, and Old 
Man—MTr. Hentinen here...” 

The Governor smiled. “I see. You could 
take Mr. Hentinen to come as, let us say, a 
‘Special Advisor’?” He looked at the strange 
little man who, having heard himself ad- 
dressed as “Mister” for the first time in thirty 
years, was staring out of the window with un- 
usually moist eyes. 

Then the Governor saluted; “You are in 
command, Heikki. You will give such orders 
as you think best.” 
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Bridget's Boots 


Alida Visscher Shinn 


Picture by Hilda van Stockum 


RIDGET gave the donkey a piece of 
her apple. 

“Tomorrow we are going to bring 
home the turf in a cart. I am very glad,” 
Bridget said. 

The donkey ate the apple. 

He said nothing. 

Next morning was the day when 
Bridget was going with her father to 
bring home the turf in a cart. They 
burned the turf in the fireplace. 

She had an egg in a cup for her break- 
fast. 

And she had a big piece of soda bread 
with salt country butter on it. 

When Bridget had eaten her breakfast 
her mother put on her shoes. 

They hurt because Bridget usually 
went about with bare feet. 

She wriggled when her mother put 
them on her. 

“Hold still,” said her mother. “You 
are as wild as a sloe. You can not go 
with your father to bring home the turf 
in a cart if you do not hold still while I 
put your boots on.” 
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So Bridget held still. 

Bridget’s father had no cart, so he had 
borrowed one. 

It was painted red and had “John 
Skillen, fishmonger,”’ printed in blue let- 
ters on a white board at the side. 

Bridget sat on a box on top. 

Con, her father, led the donkey. 

The road to the turf bog was very 
rough. 

The cart bumped and rocked over the 
stones. 

Bridget had to hold on with both 
hands. 

She would have liked to walk. But 
she felt that it was much more grand to 
drive in a cart to bring home the turf. 

Lassie, the sheep dog, and her son, 
Laddie, went, too. 

They were pleased to go. 

They waved their tails from side to 
side. 

The turf was not heavy. 

It had been cut earlier in the year. 

It had dried in the sun and wind. 

Bridget helped her father carry it. 


She was proud to be able to help, but 
she was soon tired. 

Bridget’s father lifted her on top of a 
dry stone wall to rest. 

The wind blew between the stones. 

It felt cool and pleasant. 

Bridget swung her feet. 

A big stone fell off the wall, almost on 
top of Lassie. 

Lassie got up in a great hurry and 
looked at little Bridget as much as to 
say, “You careless girl.”’ 

Going home there was no room for 
Bridget in the cart. 

She had to walk. 


Her shoes hurt her more and more. 

So she went into the heather and took 
them off. 

The moss at the side of the road was 
cool and soft on the soles of her feet. 

‘“‘Wirra, Wirra! Where are your good 
boots?” asked mother when Bridget ar- - 
rived home. 

“In the heather,” said Bridget. 

“In the heather!” cried her mother. 
“You can not get the turf again.” 

Just then Laddie and Lassie came in. 

They were carrying Bridget’s shoes in 
their mouths. 

“Good dogs,” said Bridget’s mother. 


A Grain of Corn 


Alfred S. Campbell 


ERE is a grain of corn. It is yellow, 

and as hard as wood. To fill a 
thimble, you would need half a dozen. 
It doesn’t look very important, does it? 

If you were to plant this grain in warm, 
moist, rich soil it would sprout in a few 
days. The tiny green blades would be so 
delicate that a mouse could break them 
off by stepping on them. But if the plant 
were uninjured it would continue to 
grow through the hot summer until its 
thick stalk stood more than twice as high 
as your head. 

Two tiny ears would grow out from 
the stalk, somewhere near the top. At 
the top itself would appear a feathery 
tassel. Then, when the delicate silk 
began to show at the end of each ear, the 
tiny flowers in the tassel would open and 
drop pollen on the silk. 

At the end of each piece of silk would 


be a tiny dot on the little cob, safe inside 
the protecting husk. When the pollen 
fell on a piece of silk, the dot at the other 
end would begin to develop into a grain 
of corn. Bees and other insects, and the 
wind, all help to loosen the pollen from 
the tassel so that it will drop on the silk. 
Otherwise, the tiny dots would not ever 
become grains of corn. 

The two ears would keep growing and 
getting thicker until fall. Just before 
frost, the stalk would be cut down and 
stood upright to dry. After a month, the 
two ears of corn would be pulled off and 
the husks stripped from them. 

Each ear has rows and rows of kernels. 
There are fifty kernels in each row, and 
twenty rows—a thousand grains of corn 
on each ear! 

If we planted all of the two thousand 
grains, we might have four million grains 
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by next fall, and the year after that, eight 
billion—all from one little grain of corn! 

Of course, crows would pull up a few 
of the tender young plants. Field mice 
would eat some seeds before they had a 
chance to sprout. Not every grain would 
sprout, for sometimes the tiny life germ 
is not strong enough to fight against cold 
ground or too much rain. But we would 
have bushels and bushels of corn just 
the same. 

Some of it we would feed to chickens, 
ducks, geese, pigs and horses. We would 
grind up a lot of the dried corn into meal, 
to make corn bread and mush and batter 
cakes and spoon bread. 

Farmers who have herds of cattle cut 
down some of their cornstalks, ears and 
all, at the end of the summer, when the 
stalks are still green and the ears full of 
sweet, milky grains. They run them 
through a machine which cuts them into 
tiny pieces and then pack this chopped- 
up corn in tall silos, where it keeps fresh 
and green until the cold months of 
winter. The cows love this ensilage, as 
it is called, and eating it makes them give 
more milk. 


In winter when there is no green grass 
to eat, the cows eat off the dried leaves 
on the stalks and even chew up part of 
the hard, tough stalk itself. If we had 
too many stalks for cattle feed, we might 
sell them to a factory, where they might 
be made into big sheets of wall board, to 
line the inside walls of houses, to make 
them snug and warm in winter. 

People make pipes out of some of the 
cobs, and the rest, when very dry, come 
in handy for lighting fires. The ashes 
from burned corncobs, if sprinkled over 
the soil, make the ground richer for the 
next year’s crop. 

When the first settlers came to Amer- 
ica, the Indians taught them how to cook 
and eat corn. The settlers kept planting 
only the biggest and best grains, so that 
our ears of corn today are larger and 
heavier than the ears the Indians 
grew. 

The next time you look at a grain of 
corn, think of all it can do—give us good 
food for ourselves and for our animals, 
keep us warm in winter and, if we sell 
our extra bushels, give us enough money 
to buy other things we need. 





This drawing of corn growing beside an adobe house was made by Diego Rivera for 
Carleton Beals’ “Mexican Maze” (Lippincott ). 





The Wind 


Ann Clark 


Picture by Hoke Denetsosie 


HERE are many things 
About the wind 
That I do not know. 


I have not seen the wind, 

And no one has told me 

Where the wind lives, 

Or where it is going 

When I hear it and when I feel it 
Rushing by. 


And something more 

I do not know about the wind. 
I do not know if it is angry 

Or if it is playing 

And just doing the things it does 
For fun. 


Sometimes the wind gathers the sand 


Into whirlwinds 

And makes them dance 

Over the flat lands 

Until they are tired and lie down 
To get their breath. 


Sometimes 

The wind bends the wild grass 
Down to the ground, 

And makes the sagebrush bow its head 
As if a giant moccasin 

Had stepped on them 

In passing. 


Today the wind makes the tumbleweed 
Look like sheep jumping off high banks 
And racing up arroyos 

With no dog to guard them, 

With no herder to guide them. 

Poor tumbleweed are frightened 
Because they do not know where to go. 


When the wind blows my long skirts, 
My many skirts, are in a hurry 

To get to the hogan 

Where the wind can not push them. 
They pull me along when I am walking 
And my feet have a hard time 

To keep up with my skirts. 


—From “The Little Herder,” a reader written especially for Navajo children, and 
illustrated by an Indian artist. 
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